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POLITICAL BOSSES. 



" Things refuse to be mismanaged long." 



Sovereignty of some kind is indispensable to government of 
whatever form. "We have been accustomed in this country to 
think that it resides ultimately with the people. To whatever 
extent this is true, it is essentially important that the popular 
will be fairly and truly expressed, and that it have its legiti- 
mate effect in government. 

Fifty millions of people have many minds, but their govern- 
ment must, in a given case, on a given occasion, have a mind 
and will of its own, and it must be clothed with power to 
carry that will into effect ; otherwise there would be anarchy. 
Just how to make the mind and will of the people's government 
accord at all times with the will of the people is a problem 
never yet solved. Granted that constitution and laws express 
the popular will, still they cannot execute themselves. There- 
fore, the execution of the law and the administration of govern- 
ment must be intrusted to human hands. At this point the 
weaknesses and wickedness of human nature have crept into all 
systems of government ever yet established. 

But, though governors must be human, and all governments, 
therefore, ever remain liable to imperfections and abuses in 
administration, some are good and some bad; and it not infre- 
quently happens that one administration is good, while another, 
under the same constitution and laws, is bad. 

Next to the founding of a government, the making of its 
laws has been regarded as the highest duty and the greatest 
responsibility imposed upon man. The past has bequeathed to 
us who live in the nineteenth century a splendid endowment 
in this respect; and while much important work in this field 
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remains to be done, and no age will be wholly relieved from it, 
tbe great burden of government now lies, and henceforth must 
he, in the charge of its administration, and not in the framing 
of constitutions or laws. 

By a process of political evolution, the people in all highly 
civilized countries have quite largely secured the right to 
make their own laws. But while they have, by the aid of 
representative forms of government, so generally dethroned 
monarchical and aristocratic powers in law-making, they have 
nowhere instituted and securely established the democratic 
principle in the execution of laws or in the administration of 
their own governments; and it is the administration of the 
law which most directly and seriously affects them. They make 
laws for their own government, and they are generally required 
to obey them. Their rulers govern them ; the question is : How 
shall they govern their rulers ? 

The English-speaking people have been seeking the true 
answer to this question ever since they first had existence as a 
nation. In strange, devious, tortuous, and mysterious ways ; by 
toil and sweat and blood ; by the purse and by the sword ; by 
crusades and conquests and conventicles ; by passive obedience 
and by heroic resistance ; by tongue and pen and press ; and by 
other and innumerable conquests in the universe of thought and 
action, they have produced a wonderful mechanism of adminis- 
tration, which, rightly adjusted and applied, will enthrone and 
crown public opinion, founded in righteous thought, sovereign 
over all rulers, and supreme over all forms of government. 
Many times in their history has this "higher law" of their 
being had sway. Kings have resisted it; Presidents have dis- 
regarded it; ministers and cabinets have rebelled against it, 
and used factions and parties and patronage and spoils and 
usurped powers to make void its behests; but in the end 
they have been compelled to abdicate the exercise of authority, 
or to submit to its sovereign power. Other and wiser kings, 
presidents, ministers, and cabinets have recognized and obeyed 
it, and have ameliorated the condition of mankind, and deserved 
and received the plaudits of their fellow-men. By such recogni- 
tion of public opinion, righteous rulers have given it organic 
life, — that which alone can make it effective in the work of 
government. 

" Public opinion," says Bentham, " may be considered as a 
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system of law emanating from the body of the people. 
To the pernicious exercise of the power of government, it is the 
only check; to the beneficial, an indispensable supplement. Able 
rulers lead it ; prudent rulers lead or follow it ; foolish rulers 
disregard it." For ages and ages the world was governed not so 
much in deference to public opinion and general interests, as in 
obedience to personal judgment and private ends. Man is a 
social being, and has social feelings; but he is also a selfish 
being, and has selfish instincts. As there could be no necessity 
for government without society, there can be no society without 
government. But the trouble with both society and government 
has ever been that man's selfish instincts are stronger than his 
social feelings. Therefore, when men associate for the accom- 
plishment of a common political object, there is a constant dan- 
ger that a few who can, will use the power of all, not for the 
equitable benefit of each, but for the advantage of those who 
are able to get control. Thus, a faction arises within a party ; 
a contest for control of the faction develops a cabal, and a final 
struggle for supremacy enthrones the political autocrat over all. 

Party government seems to be the best means thus far de- 
vised for the enforcement of the general judgment of a nation. 
If this instrument can be permanently and successfully em- 
ployed by factions and rings and political bosses to further 
their special and private interests, in disregard of the general 
welfare, popular government is a delusion and a snare for the 
people themselves. Let us hope that the power of public 
opinion is sufficient to hold in check this aristocratic tendency. 
Otherwise we should no longer claim, with Lincoln, that ours is 
a "government of the people, by the people, and for the people"; 
but we should frankly confess that it is a government of parties, 
controlled by factions, — factions ruled by cabals, — for the spoils 
of office bestowed by political bosses. 

Progress in the science of government has been slow and 
painful, but it has been gradually for the better, from the dawn 
of civilization to the present hour. Political bosses and factions 
may impede it, but they cannot prevent its symmetrical and 
timely development. "What a dust I do raise," said the fly 
upon the chariot-wheel. Down through many dynasties of 
absolute or limited monarchies and of aristocracies, the reign 
of the one or the rule of the few, have we come at last to repre- 
sentative democracy, the approximate sovereignty of the people. 
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The law of the century is rapid progress in this direction, in 
every civilized country. Emancipation, extension of the elective 
franchise, increase of popular power in legislative assemblies, 
limitation of executive prerogatives and powers, a more rigid 
accountability to the people in public administration, are sig- 
nificant and beneficent signs of the times in which we live. 
Absolutism is dying out, and republicanism is dawning in the 
Old "World. In this country progress has been rapid, if not 
regular, in the same directions ; but its continuance is threat- 
ened by the development of monstrous and vicious methods in 
party control and public administration. These methods are by 
no means original with us, or new among us, in these days. In 
so far as they affect pubkc administration, they are coeval with 
government itself ; and they have been resorted to for the con- 
trol of political parties from the birth of party government. 
They are an outgrowth of the natural tendency to self-aggran- 
dizement among men. Wherever and whenever a people has 
submitted to monarchical government, they have been used to 
strengthen the prerogatives of the Crown against the assertion 
of the nation's right to govern itself. Whenever the few have 
possessed themselves of a share in government, they have em- 
ployed the same forces for the support of aristocracy. When 
at last the people have anywhere taken the power of govern- 
ment into their own hands, ambitious men whom they have 
intrusted with it have too often betrayed their trust, and per- 
verted it to factional or private uses. 

The spirit of our constitution and laws is English. Our 
fathers " made " a constitution, but they made it mostly of mate- 
rials furnished from the storehouse of English history. They 
rebelled against a lordly "bossism," which allowed them no 
share in the exercise of sovereignty over themselves ; and they 
endeavored to establish the people in their right to make and 
administer their own law. For centuries a contest had been 
in progress, in the mother country, over the distribution of the 
powers of government between king, courtiers, and people. At 
every crisis the kingly prerogative had receded, and the popular 
power of the nation had advanced. In that struggle every pre- 
rogative and influence and cunning device had been resorted to 
to maintain the power of the crown. Dignities, titles, pensions, 
franchises, patents, monopolies, and all imaginable court favors, 
were granted or withheld for this purpose. Public offices were 
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bestowed in perpetuity, and their descent and sale recognized as 
legal ; appointments to public offices were regarded, not as public 
trusts, but as spoils of the reigning power, to be bestowed where 
they would do the most to maintain its authority, or to advance 
the private interests of those who exercised it ; and the public 
money was notoriously and shamelessly used to carry elections 
and to buy votes in Parliament, in favor of the Government, to 
hold the people in bonds. 

Such, in brief, was the inheritance of example in the use of 
patronage which we received from the mother country when we 
set up in government on our own account. If we have followed 
it and improved upon it in the face of later and wiser teachings 
from the same, or from any source, the greater our folly, and the 
more certain and severe the pains and penalties which we must 
suffer. 

How stands the record on our own account? Washington's 
election to the Presidency emanated from the people, and he was 
under obligations to no political party for it. There was, how- 
ever, from the first, a conflict of ideas in regard to the nature 
of the government which he was to inaugurate. Washington 
favored a national government, with aristocratic tendencies ; it 
looked to the unity of the nation and it was opposed to the 
sovereignty of the States. Among his contemporaries were 
many who preferred a government provincial and democratic in 
spirit ; who insisted on the sovereignty of the States, and sup- 
ported the theory that the Union was confederate and not 
national. Hamilton and Jefferson, the most distinguished repre- 
sentatives of these opposing theories, sat in the Cabinet of 
Washington, which was thus divided against itself. The great 
debate over this conflict worried the mind of the nation for 
three-quarters of a century, and the issue was finally settled, 
as we trust, by the triumph of the national idea in the late war 
for the Union. 

Washington exercised the power of appointment with scrup- 
ulous care for the purity and efficiency of the public service, 
having regard, however, for "political associations, so far as 
proper." To what extent he considered this principle "proper" 
may be gathered from what he stated in reference to the selection 
of an attorney-general. On this subject he said: "I shall not 
bring a man into any office of consequence, knowingly, whose 
political tenets are adverse to the measures which the General 
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Government are pursuing; for this, in my opinion, would be a 
sort of political suicide." Party lines had not then been denned, 
and the political considerations which had weight were more 
patriotic than partisan. This policy was quite generally pur- 
sued during the administrations of "Washington and Adams. 
When Jefferson entered the presidential chair, he complained 
that most of the offices were filled by his opponents. However, 
Jefferson declared that he would not make removals on account 
of adverse political opinions ; but he held active electioneering 
against his party to be sufficient cause for change. He considered 
his election a " revolution," and he esteemed active support of 
his party a recommendation for appointment, equivalent to serv- 
ice in the war for independence. The last qualification of his 
rule as to fitness for appointment undoubtedly had reference 
to this sentiment : " Is he honest 1 Is he capable ? Is he faithful 
to the constitution?" Still he studied how to place active politi- 
cal supporters in the public service, without offending public 
opinion, much more carefully than modern Presidents have done. 
He made comparatively few removals ; but he watched anxiously 
for deaths and resignations to give places to his political adher- 
ents. He did not cut to the quick, and slaughter with a broad- 
ax, as Jackson did, to fill the public service with personal devotees 
and partisan bushwackers, but he implanted the disease of office- 
giving and office-seeking, which now threatens the soul and body 
of our administration of public affairs with the mortal gangrene 
of the infamous and nefarious " spoils system." For more than 
two generations this monster has been clawing at the vitals of 
the republic. No administration, by whatever President, in the 
name of whatsoever party, has had the patriotism and courage 
to grapple with it and thrust it out of our body pobtic. Some 
have seen the necessity of doing it, and have had the patriotic 
desire to accomplish it ; but their wisdom, their courage, or their 
strength, has been inadequate to the task ; and it seems at the 
present hour to be as rampant as it was under the iron rule 
of Jackson himself. No President, no party, not even a single 
generation of the people is alone responsible for its existence, or 
chargeable with its continuance. If my views of its origin are 
correct, its germ lies imbedded in the selfish nature of mankind, 
and it was planted among us, as a people, before we had exist- 
ence as a nation. The people themselves share, with their rulers, 
the infamy of its iniquitous life and doings, and they alone can 
put it to death. 
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But in our own time this monster has grown to yet more 
hideous proportions. Not content with sapping the foundations 
of government at its center, it has reached out through innu- 
merable radii to the circumference, and it encircles the whole 
people in its coils. It stretches out through the channels of 
government to that power which shapes and controls the Gov- 
ernment itself. It has proceeded from the legitimate domain 
of the public service, from the fields of legislation and of execu- 
tive and judicial administration, into the forum of partisan 
strife, and there, more than anywhere else, it endangers the 
citadel of the people's power and saps and mines the public wel- 
fare. It controls caucuses and conventions ; it dictates plat- 
forms, and compels those who are elected to carry them into 
effect, to disregard them in their places of power ; it bribes many 
with the spoils of office, and it deludes multitudes with false 
hopes of public place ; it corrupts the elective franchise, and it 
is fast unde rminin g popular confidence in elections by the 
people ; it levies contributions upon the people's treasury, by 
assessments upon the salaries of their public servants, and it 
converts the allegiance due from public officials to the nation 
into political bonds to factions, cabals, and political bosses ; it 
makes common cause with political black-legs to carry elections, 
and it shields them from punishment for corruption in the public 
service ; it brings obloquy and reproach upon honest and faith- 
ful public men, and it too often prostitutes the public press to 
base partisan uses, and corrupts the public opinion of the land. 

If, as Mr. Emerson says, " The history of the state sketches, 
in coarse outline, the progress of thought, and follows at a dis- 
tance the delicacy of culture and of aspiration," what will the 
next age say of our " delicacy of culture and of aspiration," 
in regard to our political methods, and their application to 
appointments in the public service? A distinguished senator 
said to me one day, " Civil service reform is : How to get the 
other fellow's man out and yours in." Marcy has the distinction 
of originating in our politics the expression, "to the victors 
belong the spoils " ; but that rule falls far short of the necessities 
and demands of a genuine political boss. Under that system 
the party was the victor entitled to the fruits of its triumph at 
the ballot-box ; under this new dispensation, the political boss 
is conqueror, entitled, by right of conquest, to absolute dominion 
over the political estate, which he may sublet to his partisan 
helots and henchmen, upon such terms and conditions of serv- 
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ice as he may choose to impose. No matter how base the serv- 
ices required, this feudal system in our politics breeds multitudes 
of camp-followers and political tramps, who are willing to take 
the oath of fealty to any political boss for an office, or a con- 
tract, or for a promise of one forthcoming. There is thus raised 
up under the reign of bossism, as the emergencies of the bosses 
require, a crop of minor bosses and professional office-seekers, 
office-brokers, and political contractors, for every political baili- 
wick. They are expected, and, under penalty of losing the favor 
of the bosses, are required to " manage " the local politics of the 
country. They must see that party caucuses are controlled in 
obedience to the will of the bosses, without regard to the public 
interests or the general judgment of the party. They must send 
delegates to conventions who will vote for the platform and 
the candidates of the bosses, without regard to the opinions 
or the wishes of the communities in whose behalf they are to 
act. If a citizen aspires to be nominated for any office at a 
convention, he must "see" the boss and get "slated" for it, or 
he may as well pack his carpet-bag and leave for home on the 
next train. To " see " the boss is to attorn to him as political 
lord and master, or to indulge in the innocent pastime of being 
beaten by a slated candidate who will do so. A political con- 
vention under this system merely registers the edict of an ab- 
solute political dictator ; and when at last the honest men of a 
political party have placed their candidates in power by then- 
votes, they too often find them to be the slaves of political task- 
masters, unmindful of their obligations to the people. 

Such a system naturally and inevitably leads to maladministrar 
tion of public affairs. It substitutes the will of the bosses for 
the will of the people — not only in the selection of their public 
agents, but in the direction of their public affairs. It therefore 
leads to aristocracy and tends toward an autocracy in pontics, 
which, if allowed to prevail, will be worse than absolute mon- 
archy. Are the people really incapable of self-government ? Is 
there in human nature a law of self-aggrandizement which, 
by the courage and strength of natural leaders, united with the 
cunning of crafty politicians and supported by the instinct of 
hero-worship among the people themselves, can be imposed 
upon a republic against the will and contrary to the general 
interests of the people ? The answer depends upon the people 
themselves. If through centuries of heroic sacrifices they have 
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at last achieved their sovereignty against the reign of this law, 
intrenched ever so strongly in the divine right of kings or what 
not, let us hope they are wise enough and strong enough to 
resist its encroachments when it is invoked to overthrow them- 
selves on the scene of their triumphs and in the very citadel 
of their power. 

For more than a century and a half after the rise of political 
parties the spoils system prevailed in England. It was at high 
tide when our independence was achieved, and its decline dates 
from that epoch. Political bosses have lived long and they die 
hard ; but they are powerless before the might of public opinion. 
No century in their history has witnessed greater triumphs for 
the English people on their way to self-government than the one 
just closed. They still adhere to the forms of monarchy and 
aristocracy ; but they have substantially achieved the right of 
self-government. The crown still holds the prerogative of nega- 
tiving proposed legislation, but it has declined to exercise it 
for nearly two hundred years. Practically, therefore, the sov- 
ereign of Great Britain is less potential in law-making than is 
the President in this country. In the control of governmental 
policy and in the administration of the laws of the realm, the 
English Cabinet has, indeed, the initiatory power; but the people 
have a negative upon that through the House of Commons, which 
they no longer fear or hesitate to apply whenever the interests 
or the public opinion of the nation requires it. If the crown 
comes to an issue with the Commons, the appeal lies only to a 
new election by the people. This issue may be made by either 
party, when, in its judgment, the emergency requires it. In this 
country there is no such right of appeal against the veto power 
of a President during his term of office ; and as to policy of ad- 
ministration, it can be altered only by the election of a new 
House of Representatives, which may be powerless for reform 
against the will of the Senate or the power of the Executive, 
or the coordinate powers of both. Therefore, I conclude that 
the Government of Great Britain is now more sensitive to the 
power of public opinion than that of our own country. 

Down to 1853 the power of appointments under the British 
Government was monarchical or aristocratic. "With this growth 
of government by public opinion a complete revolution has 
taken place, and now the system of appointments is thoroughly 
democratic. The poor man's son has now equal opportunity 
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with the son of the premier to secure office in the civil service on 
his merits. Appointments by favor are there no longer pos- 
sible; while in this republican land of liberty and professed 
equality appointments are still made almost entirely by influence, 
and that not in obedience to natural aristocracy or worth, but 
from purely personal, factional, or partisan considerations. In 
1871, Mr. Gladstone, addressing his constituents, said : "As to the 
clerkships in my own office, every one of you has just as much 
power over them as I have." Shade of Robert Walpole ! No 
wonder that George the Third ordered his yacht to be in readi- 
ness for him to abdicate the throne before the onward march of 
popular empire which he saw approaching, when his ministers 
refused longer to impede it by executive patronage or the use of 
public money to hold it in check. If I mistake not the signs of 
the times, the day is not far distant when our political bosses, 
no longer able to bolster up their ill-gotten power by public 
plunder, will cry for a yacht or any means of escape from the 
indignation of an aroused and long-suffering people. 

That a great evil stalks among us under the reign of bossism 
cannot be successfully denied before the people. Some means 
for its thorough and final eradication must be speedily found and 
heroically applied. No class suffers more from it than members 
of Congress and senators whose ambition is to serve their 
country intelligently and faithfully. On the other hand, as they 
view politics, no class gains more by it than those other mem- 
bers of Congress and Senators, who, regarding their highest 
allegiance as due to their party, their faction, or their own 
political ambition, devote themselves principally to the sort of 
civil service reform thus defined : " How to get the other fellow's 
man out and yours in." As the latter class appears to be more 
numerous, at present, than the former, reform by congressional 
action will probably be postponed until public opinion impera- 
tively demands it. Therefore, what is now most needed is 
organization and labor for the good cause among the people. 
Let the debate move on in Congress, in the press, on the ros- 
trum, in the churches, colleges, and in country school-houses. 
Intrenched for two generations in our body politic, the task of 
uprooting the system and of providing a proper substitute, is 
not an easy one. It is a work which challenges the wisdom, the 
courage, and the perseverance of our greatest public men, and 
of our most patriotic and virtuous citizens. This generation 
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has now no other so great and important pnblic responsibility- 
cast upon it. Just what should be done, and how it shall be 
done, are questions about which there are honest differences 
of opinion among our greatest and wisest men. These will 
disappear when there shall be a firm, popular resolution that 
something shall be done. At present I see no difficulty in the 
way of applying to our case the English system of competitive 
examination. The eminent success of the experiment in the 
great offices at New York justifies the adoption of a similar 
practice in all great departments of the Government. Under 
existing law, the President may do this, and I greatly wish 
that President Arthur would do it promptly and thoroughly. 
The good work began through the Executive in England. Par- 
liament was even more hostile to it there than Congress is here. 
In my judgment this is the gateway through which the reform 
must come in, if it is to come soon. If not by President Arthur, 
let us hope that the people will see to it that it shall be by his 
successor. 

John I. Mitchell. 



